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From Campbell’s Monthly Magazine. 
FLOWERS IN A ROOM OF SICKNESS. 


“I desire,as I look on these, the ornaments 
and children of Earth, to know whether, indeed, 
such things I shall see no more !—whether they 
have no likeness, no archetype in the’ world in 
which my future home is to be cast? or whether 
they have their images above, only wrought in 
a more, wondrous and delightful mould.”—Con- 
versalion with an Ambitious Student in Iil 
Health. 


Bear them not from grassy dells, 
Where wild bees have honey-cells; 
Not from where sweet water-sounds 
Thrill the green wood to its bounds; 
Not to waste their scented breath 
On the silent room of Death! 


Kindred to the breeze they are, 

And to the glow-worm’s emerald star, 
And the bitd, whose song is free, 

And the many-whispering tree ; 

Oh! too deep a love, and vain, 

They would win to Earth again! 
Spread them pot before the eyes, 
Closing fast on summer skies! 

Woo thou not the spirit back, 

From its lone and viewless track, : 
With the bright things which have birth 
Wide o'er all the celored Earth! 


With the violet’s breath would rise 
Thoughts too sad for her who dies ; 
From the lily’s pearl-cup shed, : 
Dreams too sweet would haunt her bed; 
Dreams of youth—of spring-time eves— 
Music—beauty—all she leaves ! 


Hush! thou that dreaming art, 
Calmer is her gentle heart. 

Yes! o’er fountain, vale, and grove, 
Leaf and flower, hath gush’d her love; 
But that passion, deep and true, 

Knows not of a last adieu, 


Types of lovelier forms than these, 
In her fragile mould she sees; 
Shadows of ‘yet richer things, 
Borne beside immortal springs, 

Into fullér glory wrought, 

Kindled by surpassing thought! 
Therefore, in the lily’s leaf, 

She can read no word of grief; 

O’er the woodbine she can dwell, 
Murmuring not—Farewell! farewell! 
And her dim, yet speaking eye, 
Greets the violet solemnly. 
Therefore, once, and yet again. 
“Strew them o’er her bed of pain ; 
From her chamber take the gloom, 
With a light and flush of bloom; 

So should one depart, who goes 
Where no Death can touch the Rose ! 

STANZAS. 
Oh! ask me not lo sing to-night. 
On! ask me not to sing to-night 
Dejection chills my feeble powers, 
I own thy halls of glittering light 
Are festive as in former hours. 


But when I last amid them moved, 
I sung for friends beloved and dear, 
Their smiles inspired, their lips approved, 
Now all is changed—they are not here. 


I gaze around—I view a throng, 

The radiant slaves of pride and art, 
Oh! can théy prize my simple song, 

The soft low breathings of the heart ? 
Take back the lute, its tuneful string 

Is moisten’d by a sorrowing tear, 
To-night, I may not, cannot sing 

The friends that love me are not here! 


SINGULAR EPITAPHS. 


ON NELL BACHELOR, (SOMETIME PIE-WOMAN AT 
OXFORD.) 

At last in the dust, the old mouldy crust, 

Of Nelli Bachelor safely is shoven, 

Who was skilled in the arts of pies, custards, 
and tarts, 

And knew every use of the oven. 

When she'd lived long enough, she made her 
last puff; 

A puff by her husband much praised, 

Now here doth she lie, and makes a dirt pie, 

In hopes that her crust may be raised. 


ON A WEAVER. 


Here lies the body of Ephraim Small, 
Spital.field’s weaver—and that’s all. 


ON A WIFE. 
Here lies my wife, here let her lie, 
She’s at rest—and so am I. 


ON THE CELEBRATED CLAUDIUS PHILLIPS, MUSf- 
CIAN, WHO DIED VERY POOR. 

Phillips, whose touch harmonious could remove, 
The pangs of guilty power, and hapless love, 
Rest here, distress’d by poverty no more, 

Here find that calm thou gav’st so oft before, 
Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a strain like thine. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL AND VIRTUOUS YOUNG LaDY. 
BY DRYDEN. 

Sleep soft in dust, wait the Almighty’s will, 
Then rise ,unchanged, and be an angel still, 
ON WILLIAM GRAY. 

Here lieth wrapt in clay, 
The body of William Gray— 
I have no more to say. 


A Paincety GampLer.—Casimir the second 
King of Poland, when Prince of Sandomir, won 
at play all the money of one of his nobility, the 
loser, who, incensed at his ill-fortune, struck 
the prince a blow on the ear. The offender in- 
stantly fled; but being pursued and taken, he 
was condemned to lose his head: Casimir in- 
terposed. “I am not surprised,” said the prince, 
“that, not having it in his power to revenge 
himself on Fortune, he should attack her favo- 
rite.’ He revoked the sentence, returned the 
nobleman his money, and declared that he alone 
was faulty, as he had encouraged, by his ex- 
ample, a pernicious practice, that might termi- 
nate in the ruin of his people. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE TOWN TATLER--NC. 19. 


Since the publication of my last number, de- 
tailing the history of a very remarkable fe- 
male, I have received a great variety of let- 
ters from different individuals, to whom it 
appears the leading circumstances of Alice’s 
story are quite familiar. Though many of 
these letters contain curious particulars, yet 
the following appears to embody information 
so affecting, and apparently so authentic, that 
{ cannot refrain from laying it before my rea- 
ders in full. 


T'o the Author of the Town Tatlir. 
Dear Sir—I cannot conceal from you the de- 
light I experienced trom the perusal of the 
deeply affecting story of Alice, in your last 
nuinber, more especially as | happened to be 
intimately acquainted with some thrilling 

rticulars in her history, which you have not 
introduced in your narrative. You state that 
when she had concluded her first trembling 
song in front of the old inn in Market Street, 
that the overflowing delight expressed by the 
audience had well nigh been lost, because the 
company called in vain for the hat which it 
was usual to hand round on such occasions, 
and that a young lad fortunately took otf the 
cap from the head of Alice’s bliud brother, 
and received for her the contributions of the 
delighted spectators. Sir, that young lad was 
me. I was passing along Market Street, on 
the opposite side, with about two dollars in 
my pocket, given to me by a female relation 
just arrived trom the country, and had sallied 
out after tea, to spend in sweetmeats and toys, 
a sum which at that age appeared to me al- 
most inexhaustible. While stopping a mo- 
ment to examine some trinkets which hung 
in the window of a shop, my hand grasping 
the roll of five and ten cent notes of which 
my fund consisted, the voiee of Alice sudden- 
ly struck upon my ear from the opposite side 
of the street As you say, street minstrels 
were abundant in those days, and so few of 
them displayed any ransical skill, that [ sel- 
dom stopped to hear them, although myself 
passionately fond of vocal music. 1t was one 
of those calm evenings which occur towards 
the close of summer, when the sultriness of 
the day is followed by a cool, but unwhole- 
some moonlight, aud the streets were well 
filled with citizens, who came out with their 
wives and daughters to enjoy the beautiful 
season. I listened for a moment, and the 
vuice of Alice struck upon 11, car, young ay 
Tica was, with a melody sufficiently sweet 
to rivet my attention at once. It rose in notes 
so clear aud distiuct, at the same time so sur- 
passingly melodious, that the passers by, not 
only near her, but on the opposite side of the 
street, paused for a moment to catch the 
words she uttered, and many of them hasten- 
ed across to drink in, at a more agreeable 
roximity, a harmony to which all were but 
ittle accustomed. 1 hastened over with them, 
and was not surprised to find that a large 
crowd had gathered round the tavern door, 
listening in mute admiration to the spirit- 
stirring song she was warbling forth. The 


voices of most of the many street min- 
strels were familiar to me, but this one was 
entirely new. Besides, I had never heard a 
Jemale in the street until now. 

My youth and impudence enabled me to 
force myself through the crowd towards the 
songstress, until, on pushing aside the last one 
who kept her from my sight, ] found myself 
standing beside the daughter of a poor wo- 
man who occupied a house belonging to my 
mother, and whose face was almost as famil- 
jar to me as my own, for poor Alice Morgan 
had beey my playmate for half a dozen years! 
I remember with great distinctness the strong 
surprise I felt at this most unexpected discov- 
ery, as well as the increasing tremor in Alice’s 
voice, when she observed that J was standing 
beside her. I listened with mute delight to 
her song, ignorant of what you justly call the 
“sublime motive which impelled her” to thus 
expose herself. When she had finished, I 
fortunately took off her brother’s cap—(it was 
made of pasteboard, the best his poor mother 
could atbord, and she had made it herself) 
and handed it round for contributions. They 
were ample indeed, and let me add, were in- 
creased by a fair proportion of my own little 
fund. But I will not repeat your well told 
narrative, and shall content myself with com- 
municating a few authentic particulars in the 
history of this most dutiful child. 

Alice Morgan was the daughter of an in- 
dustrious couple, poor but honest. At the 
braking out of the war in 1812, the business 
which her father foliowed for a livelihood, 
was totally destroyed by the withering influ- 
ence of that desolating event, and as a last 
resource to provide food for a wife whose con- 
tinued ill health precluded her from main- 
taining their little family, he enlisted in the 
army, then about to be formed for the defence 
of the frontier. The bounty-money (I be- 
lieve it was near an hundred dollars) he gave 
to his wife, and immediately set off to join the 
army. In the sanguinary battles which dis- 
tinguished the aie to the west, Mor 
performed his duty like a brave man fighting 
for his country, as well as from an honest de- 
sire after promotion from the ranks. In va- 
rious engagements he suffered the usual ca- 
sualities of being severely wounded, but in 
each instance was speedily reinstated by the 
good care of the army surgeons. His last 
adventure—and a glorious one it was—was 
witnessed at the memoriable siege of Fort 
Erie. On that occasion Morgan was mortal- 
ly wounded, and sunk on the ground, unable 
to support himself. While lying almost in 
the agonies of death, a British officer (his 
name is well known to Infamy) charged at 
the head of a column, shouting to his men to 
give no quarter! Morgan heard the savage 
order, and saw too, that the advancing col- 
umn would in a moment trample him to death. 
With the faint strength he yet possessed, he 
levelied his musket at the officer, but it flash- 
ed in the pan, and the redcoated savage, dis- 
charging a pistol at the prostrate Morgan, 


shattered one of his arms, and rode over his 
fallen foe, whose supplications for mercy pass- 
ed off without attention. ‘The dense column 
of the enemy passed over him, and Morgan 
still survived. He contrived to crawl back 
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into the fort, and as the column was about to 
mount the breach, he applied the fatal match 
to the magazine, and at the same instant 
hurled a regiment of them into eternity.— 
Such was the fate of Morgan; the same ex- 
plosion which annihilated an entire regiment, 
sealed his own doom. 

Yet this catastrophe did not augment his 
widow’s troubles, because he had been able 
to do nothing for her beyond his bounty-mo 
ney. His name came back among the list of 
killed, and thus sealed all hope of relief from 
that quarter whence it was most naturally to 
be expected. J remember the arrival of the 
news of Morgan’s death, for as I said before, 
his family occupied a small house belonging 
to my mother, and but a short distance from 
ourown. The distress of Alice and her mo- 
ther is still fresh in my memory, and even the 
tears shed by the little blind son, seem still 
to be pouring down his infantile cheeks.— 
Though the family suffered much for want of 
the actual necessaries of life, it was more be- 
ciuse my mother was carefully kept in igno- 
rance of their real situation, than from any 
indisposition on her part to relieve them.—- 
The sick widow, even in the depth of her 
destitution, felt too proud to beg, and seemed 
almost willing to perish with starvation, ra- 
ther than appeal to the charity of others. [ 
was then a boy of Alice’s age, and often have 
I played with her for a whole day in their 
humble abode, in which my youth and inex- 
perience prevented my noticing the presence 
of distress and destitution. So happy were 
our young hearts, that even the little blind 
one shared our sports, and gamboiled around 
without appearing to feel the magnitude of 
his loss. Even in the height of our play, his 
steps were watched over by Alice with ex- 
cessive tenderness and anxiety; and the sick 
mother, lying in her hard bed in the same 
room which witnessed our sports, received a 
full share of this devoted child’s attention 
and care. 

But [ need not dwell on Alice’s extraordi- 
nary success as a singer. ‘The simple fact 
of her having appeared in that capacity with 
a view of contributing to the support of her 
mother, was the topic of conversation in all 
circles during many months, while the suc- 
cess which had providently attended her at- 
tempt, increased the sensation produced by so 
sigual an instance of filial attachment. Con- 
‘versation ran upon the little minstrel, and 
many persons called to see and aid the moth- 
er of so devoted a child. I almost envied 
Alice the praises [ heard lavished on her from 
all quarters, and felt proud of the acquain- 
tauce of one so universally applauded and be- 
loved. “But the family removed to the wes- 
tern part of Pennsylvania, under the auspices 
of a worthy man, to whose son Alice has 
since been happily united in marriage, and [ 
had lost sight of them for several years, until 
a young man called at my house and intro- 
duced himself as the husband of Alice Mor- 
on, He brought with hin her poor, help- 
essly blind brother, upon whose eyes an ope- 
ration had been recommended, with strong 
assurances of success. [ recognised my for- 
mer playmute instantly, and he held out his 
hand with eagerness tu greet mo, though his 


heart could only be relieved of its burthen of 
affectionate regard by a flood of tears. The 
operation for cataract was successfully per- 
formed, and the sufferer was sent home in a 
few weeks to his sister, restored to sight. 

These, Sir, are the principal facts in con- 
nection with Alice’s story. My surprise was 
indeed great to see her referred to in your 
last paper, and [ can compensate you for the 
gratification it has afforded me, only by rela- 
ting these particulars, hoping you will put 
them into proper form, and introduce them 
among your very attractive series, 

[am respectfully yours, D. A. 

My surprise at finding so many striking 
incidents in this girl’s history, is as great as 
“TD. A.” could have felt when he saw the 
subject first alluded to, and I feel obliged to 
him fur his interesting communication. Be- 
fore concluding, I must express a doubt as to 
the strictly historical accuracy of the events 
attending the father’s death; but presume 
they approach near enough the truth to sus- 
tain the general credit of his facts. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Atlantic Souvenir for 1332. 


PLYMOUTH BAY. 
BY JOSEPH R, CHANDLER, 


Ir may, with justice, be said of the person whose 
feelings and sufferings are recorded in the fol- 
lowing narrative, that, if at times he evinced a 
mind somewhat unsettled by exriy sufferings, 
those occasional aberrations were much less to 
be remarked, than.a careful subdual of interest- 
ed motives, and an evident solicitude to contri- 
bute to the ease and happiness of those with 
whom he associated. His death, which occur- 
red in February last, placed his papers and other 
effects in the hands of one who knew him in 
boyhood, and enjoyed his friendship for several 
of the last years of his life. The following 
sketch is supposed to form a part of a more com- 
prehensive narrative, as it was found necessary 
to suppress inany extraneous particulars, having 
evident relation to circumstances and events not 
therein noticed. 

“He jests at scars that never felt a wound” 
is a quotation that I have felt much disposed to 
make, when others have indulged in observa- 
tions upon death, considered only with reference 
to its physical effects. The dutics of some give 
thei such continual discourse with the mental 
powers, that it may be doubted whether they 
allow sufficient importance to the “ outer man.” 
Like them, | yield the palm to the nobler 
reasoning faculties. But the relations of mind 
and matter are so intimate, that I regard pain 
and all physical suffering with something less 
of stoicism than many appear to exercise; and 
consequently, where the means of happiness 
have not been removed, life is to me worth a 
struggle, and death, for its pains alone, is to be 
avoided. Like them I look for a glorious im- 
mortality; like them I hope to meet the “spirits 
of just men made perfect;” and could earthly 
perfection intercede—though perhaps I err—— 
yet it is soothing to believe, at least to think, 
that long endur ng faith, the hourly remember- 
ed affection, are seen, are smiled on——but 
again [ err. 

Plymouth Bay, in Massachusetts, consecrated, 
in the history of our country, as the asylum of 
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the pilgrim fathers, is an expanse of water about 


thirty miles in - circumference, almost entirely 
surrounded by ijand; its entrance is between a 
small promontory on the north, called the Gur- 
net, and a contiguous opposite point, the ex- 
tremity of a beach. On the south eastern side 
of this bay lie Plymouth town and township. 
North of these is Kingston, adjoining which and 
extending along the remainder of the shore, is 
Duxbury. At full tide there is no expanse of 
water in America that can compare with this 
bay; and that of Naples itself owes, I am_ per- 
suaded, any preference to which it may be en- 
titled, rather to the softness of the southern sky 
and its more populous shores, than to the natu- 
ral beauties of its borders, contiguous heights, 
and heaven-reflecting bosom. 

The shores of Plymouth Bay, where not lined 
by wharves and other appliances of commerce, 
are diversified with shelving gravel, smooth 
white sands, bold precipitous rocks, and high 
an¢ beetling promontories which jut over their 
bases swept by the sinuous channel and fretted 
by the winter’s storm; and, here and there, a 
green receding meadow varies the view and 
gives placidity to the landscape. It is possible, 
only possible, that I entertain a partiality for 
this scene that leads me to some enthasiasm in 
its description. But let him who so imagines, 
go and rest for hours upon the margin of this 
bay, see the blue heights of Monument trem- 
bling at a distance in the haze that an August 
heat creates, while before and on each hand, the 
swelling tide rises gradually upon the shores 
without rippling the surface of the water; the 
bold and solitary mount of Duxbury, springing 
up in tasteful symmetry from the borders of the 
waters that show, deep in their bosom, the 
image of the over-topping height. 


T have inhaled health and infancy from this 
bay; in boyhood I have chased along its mar- 
gin, or with a boat dashed across the cxpanse of 
of its waters with a swiftness that vied with 
the speed of the curlew of its shore; and man- 
hood, even at this period, derives its most ab- 
stracting themes of contemplation from a re- 
collection of events that transpired on and near 
its glassy surface. Hence its shores and their 
indentations, its green waters and romantic 
heights, are as fresh in my recollection, as if it 
was but yesterday that I ranged along its sands, 

Following the customs of that section of the 
eountry, I, in early life, attached myself with 
reciprocaicd affection to a female of my own 
age ; and, with the approval of friends, prepar- 
ed for marriage. FE remember now no circum- 
stance that gave our affection any coloring to 
render it remarkable in the sight of others; 
though doubtless by ourselves it was regarded as 
altogether peculiar. It is in the selfishness of 
our nature to think, that what we enjoy of plea- 
sure or endure of pain, exceeds thai of a similar 
eharacter mingled in the expericuce of others: 
nor indeed are we to regs: this as matter 
for wonder, inasmuch as we are able to under- 
stand and appreciate all that affects our own 
feciiugs, while we know nothing of another's 
sensations but what is manifest in his speech or 
deportment. He who is “writ with me in sour 
misfortune’s hook,’ knows full well how inex- 
pressible are those joys, few and scattered as 
they are, that bless the memory with the recol- 
lection of youth's dream of happiness; and how 
unutterabls are those sorrows that rest heaviest 
upon the heart, and give sadness to the remenr- 
brance of early years. 

The last day of June was assigned for my 


marriage, and the twentieth had arrived. She 
—what her name is in heaven I know not, on 
earth there can be no necessity of pronouncing 
it—she was, in fulfilment of an engagement, 


_ passing two or three days with a near relation 


of my family residing on the margin of the bay, 
at a short distance trom our native village; and 
it was arranged that [ should convey her home 
in a boat. 

Taking advantage of the ebb tide, I descend- 
ed the river about noon, and in less than an 
hour found myself in the centre of Plymouth 
Bay. As the tide rapidly subsided, and the tops 
of the flats became bare, | was soon enabled to 
draw my boat up on the sott sand, and com- 
mence a half hour's shooting. 


The po'nt of land formed by an abrupt bend 
in the channel, or by the confluence of several 
channels at that place, was not so high as the 
north western part of the flat nearly a mile 
towards Duxbury; to that point I directed my 
course in the certainty of finding game. After 
amusing myself tor some time, my attention 
was aroused by the muttering of distant thun- 
der; I looked, and the whole southern horizon 
was black with a cloud that threatened a tem- 
pest of no ordinary severity. As the wind, 
changing to that quarter, would be adverse to 
my return, I hastened to my boat in order to 
gain the shore before the storm should com- 
ience. 1 had proceeded scarcely a quarter of 
the distance cre [ perceived that the tide had 
already risen several feet, by which means my 
boat had floated, and was then smoothly gliding 
up the channel. Before I had completed my 
preparations for reaching the boat by swimming, 
the storm that I would have avoided, burst upon 
me with a wind of fearful violence. The boat, 
yielding to the impulses of the gale, was for a 
moment driven directly towards me with the 
velocity of a bird, when meeting in the throat 
of the channel with a new current, it veered a 
point or two, and, receiving the wind upon the 
side, was upset. Being ballasted with stones, it 
immediately sank. 

There were then left me no means of escape. 
My signals of distress could not be discerned 
through the rain and hail from the shore, and it 
would have been impossible, in such a turmoit 
of the elements, to raise my voice so that it 
could be heard at a distance of twenty rods;. 
and even though my friends there should be ap- 
prised of my situation, it would scarcely be pos- 
sible for a boat to live in such a tempest: add 
to this, the tide was rising rapidly, and would 
soon cover the flats far beyond my height.— 
With this consciousness, pressed closer home by 
the depth of water already around me, I sought 
the highest ground with the view of availing 
myself of every means of avoiding death, or at 
least of protracting life tothe utmost. The tide 
swelled with awful rapidity, and, ere I reached 
the eminence, it was three feet deep upon it. 
Feeling with painful exactness, I ascertained the 
spot that might be considered its summit, and 
from that pomt I shouted with a depth of voice 
that almost astonished myself. For miles down 
the wind, my cries might have been heard, 
mingling with the hissing of the hail and the 
screaming of the blast; but there was no human 
being in that direction to eatch such a tone: and 
against the wind—I might as well have called 
into the tombs of the prophets. 


The waters rose about me, and T felt them 
at my breast, while thesprays were dashed wild 
and far above my head, and the foam of the 
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waves aluost choked me as 1 attempted to cry 
out. 

Inch by inch the tide gained upon me. I 
placed the gun beneatii my feet to save a few 
moments; but the sand upon which [ rested 
shifted with its new weig!t, and I sank to my 
former level. I felt that even could | maintain 
an upright posture, in the pelting of the hail 
and the wild dashing of the water; yet soon, 
even the hollow of the wave would cease to 
sink below my mouth, and as every successive 
surge beat me to a new station, [| was not cer- 
tain that the next would not wash me into the 
channel. 

It is now almost a subject of shame to me, 
that I clung to life, even at that time, with such 
acraven grasp. | felt the water bubbling at my 
ears and the sand slide irom my feet. Death 
seemed inevitable; and yet 1 exhausted my 
strength, but not in prayer, nor in the deep cries 
ef repentance, nor in the violence of supplica- 
tion for mercy. My whole thought and my 
whole exertions were forlife. I screamed again 
and again, and the hoarse discordance of my 
voice floated away unheeded on the blast. [ 
threw aside the waves, as if my importance 
coald contend with the upheaved deep. But 
my strength was fust wastng away; the hail 
lacerated my face, head, and neck, until the 
blood poftred in streams from me, and my exer- 
tions could not, I felt, be longer continued, al- 
though the storm was evidently abating. Again 


the waters bubbled in my ears, and again I put 
forth a feeble effort; but a gust of wind and a 
heavy wave forced me from my standing, and I 
sunk into the channel towards which I had been 
unconseiously sliding. 


The time I retained consciousness could 
searcely have exceeded a minute; yet thoughts 
of years rushed through my mind. The —- 
ed object of youthful aifection was first; thougu 
not far behind, was the remembrance of those 
whom [ had ever reverenced and loved. I was 
sensible of a strange oppression at my breast: 
fearful noises were sounding in my ears, and [ 
was going down—down an interminable depth, 
and with every foot’s descent the pain was dou 
bled. At length the noise subsided; a low hiss- 
ing rao through my head; the oppression at 
my breast was removed; a glow of warmth 
came over my limbs, and all efforts or desire to 
escape ceased. | experienced those sensations 
common to the sick under the operation of an 
opiate. Slight visions of pleasure passed before 
me: she was in them, the first in giving and re- 
ceiving delight. I saw her glide away, among 
a thousand others to whom the hills and roeks 
offored no let. I followed her with an aching 
gaze, until the bright light in which she was 
seen went out, and with it faded away all the 
vision of beauty. [| felt not only that I was 
alone, but all sensation was dying within me. 
My last consciousness was a wild whizzing in 
my ears, and a fading gleam of light;—my last 
thouchts were, “this is death.” 

When I returned again to perfect conscious- 
ness, I was lying in a bed free from pain, yet so 
exceedingly weak as scarcely to be able to take 
cognizance of the place in which | found myself; 
u cool bracing breeze from the salt water, borne 
in through an open window, soon convinced me 
that I was in the house of my relative. I lis- 
tened attentively, and distinguished a light 
footfall upon the stairs, the door opened with- 
out a noise, and some one approached the bed. 
I felt a cold hand upon my moist brow. I opened 
my eyes and discovered one bending over me in 


breatiless solicitude, It was she—but how 
changed! The hue of health had faded from 
her cheeks, and her eye had lost its lustre. [ 
gazed with fear. I sickened at the heart at such 
~a wasting away of loveliness. There was, in- 
deed, a hectic flush upon her cheek, but around 
it was ashy paleness; her high forehead was 
colorless and cold as marble, and as she leaned 
over me, she with difficulty suppressed a cough, 

Those who live in that section of the country 
where age, fever and accident slay their thou- 
sands, and consumption its ten -housands, have 
learned to judge, with mournful truth, of the 
betokeuings of that fell destroyer of our kind, 
The wasting away of flesh and strength may 
sometimes be remedied by skilful medical treat- 
ment and change of air. The deep racking 
cough, convulsing the whole frame, yields at 
times to wholesome pectorals, The livid visage 
too regains its healthful flush by caution and 
time. But there is one prognostic of incurable 
consumption that never fails. No power of 
medicine or change of climate can bring relief 
to the sufferer upon who that sign is placed, 
The light‘from a window struck upon the side 
of her head, and by accident my eye rested upon 
her car—it was deadly white; there was not 
upon it one hue of life. My s ul sickened at 
the unerring symbol of approaching dissolution, 
and, folding her in my arms, I sank back apon 
my pillow in the bitterness of despair, 

It was some time before I recovered strength 
to leave my bed. On the first day of my walk- 
ing round the room, I was struck with the hag- 
garduess of my visage as | saw it reflected ina 
glass, and on looking more closely [ discovered 
that my hair was as gray as that of decrepid 
age. My suffering on the flat and in the chan- 
nel were partially recalled; yet they seemed 
rather connected with the narration of anothet 
person than as a part of my own experience: 
still | was not permitted to speak of them dur- 
ing my weakness; and when I attempted to 
gain information of the manner in whieh I had 
been preserved, I was admonished of the neces- 
sity of implicit submission to the direction of 
the physician, 

As I daiiy gained strength, it was but too ob- 
vious to me that she, for whose sake alone life 
and strength seemed valuable to me, war yield- 
ing to the influences of a disease that increased 
with fatal rapidity. 

On the morning of the day appointed for me 
to leave my relative’s house, we wandered across 
the fields to the margin of the bay, and sat down 
upon the top of a high rock that hung a preci- 
pice over the water. While gazing on a scene 
ever capable of affording delight, I recalled, as 
far as possible, the particulars of my recent suf. 
ferings and narrated them to her, though not 
with the distinctness with which [ have particu- 
larlized them to you. I then learned from her 
the manner of my rescue. 

She had, with a part of the family, walked 
into the fields and strayed to the place were we 
were then sitting. While there, the threat of a 
tempest alarmed the n, and they started, at their 
utmost speed, to regain the house before it 
should burst upon them. Unable to keep pace 
with her companions, she was soon left alonef 
when, recollecting the situation in which she 
had seen me, and observing my boat to strike 
adrifi, she turned back and regained the rock 
upon which she and her companions had been 
standing. 

She watched the motion of the boat, and saw 
with pleasure that the current and wind drove 
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it so near me, that I could reach it by swisnning. 
She saw the waters gaining fast upon the flats, 
witnessed the effect of the first gust upon the 
boat, and finally saw it fill with water and foun- 
der. Her first determination was to hasten to 
the house and procure help; but recollecting 
that there were none but females there, she 
started at once towards the wharf, nearly a mile 
south, hoping to find some one who would vo- 
lunteer to risk his life to preserve me. But she 
soon found herself unable to breast the storm. 
Still, unwilling to yield,she attempted to descend 
the ledge of rocks, with a view of taking advan- 

of their shelter as far as they extended. 
She had proceeded but a few yards, when she 
discovered below her a large boat, in which was 
an athletic young man. She called loudly to 
him, several tines, before her voice was heard 
in the wild yellings of the wind, as it burst 
through the chinks and crannies of the rock; 
at length she made herself heard, and the as- 
tonished lad prepared to ascend to her. She 
bade him watch his boat and she would go round 
the point of the rock to meet him. 

The youug man had just descended the river 
with the intention of guing to Plymouth; but 
perceiving the approach of the storm, he had 
brought his boat under the lee of the rocks, 
where it could lie in safety until the weather 
should be more calm. 

In a moment she was at the side of the youth, 
and, without giving him time to express his as- 
tonishment at secing her in such a situation, she 
hastily acquainted him with the danger in which 
I was, and besought him to take immediate 
measures for my rescue. 

The young man wasone of those rough sam- 
ples of our nature that are not unirequent along 
the sea-board. He had no words to plead an 
excuse: the amount of his response was, that 
while he would do any thing in his power to 
oblige her and benefit me, he was positive that 
no open boat could live in such a tempest. She 
implored him to consider the certainty of my 
death if he did not attempt to rescue; and he 
replied by asserting the certainty of his own 
death if he did. Something, on her part, was 
hinted about an ample reward in money if he 
would incur the risk; but a spot of anger sat 
upon the brow of the young man, where before 
only anxiety and doubt had rested. 

“It was impossible,” he said, “for him to be 
of service, as he did not know exactly the spot 
on which I stood, and his boat, even if she kept 
above water when dead before the wind, would 
swamp with the first luff! she made: and be- 
side,” he continued, “should he run directly 
down upon ine, it would be of little service, as 
the boat would have such head-way upon it, 
that he could not seize upon ine, or if so fortu- 
nite as to reach me, having none to steady the 
boat, it must certainly come up into the wind, 
when it would as certainly founder.” 

The difficulty way at once obviated. She 
herself had no idea of remaining behind, and 
professed a belief that she could use an oar'so 
as to aid in steadying the boat; nothing would 
be required to propel it before the wind. 

The young man had no farther arguments to 
offer: he pulled the boat some few rods south, 
in order to make the point at which I had sta- 
tioned myself, and which was well known to 
every frequenter of the bay, directly to the lee- 
ward of the place of departure. Before leaving 
the lee of the rocks, he took from the forecastle 
of the boat a large coat, which he directed her 
to put on over her thin and drenched dress. He 


then placed her upon the forward thwart of the 
boat, with a light oar in her hand resting over 
the gunwale, and seated himself on an after 
thwart with an oar on the opposite side, bidding 
her watch his signal for using hers, and then 
shoved the boat into the channel. 

The strong gust of wind, though evidently 
mitigated, drove on the boat as if it floated in 
the air. Though the sprays flew wildly over 
them, and considerable quantities of water were 
shipped at the bows, yet it appeared probable 
that the boat might be kept afloat, if it met no 
cross current to bring its side to the wind. 
Scarcely a minute had elapsed from the depar- 
ture, when the oar held in her hand struck the 
water, and such was the rapidity of the motion 
that it broke off within six inches of the gun- 
wale. The young man applied his own oar 
skilfully, and passed forward to her the boat 
hook, to be used as the ar had been. These ar- 
rangemeuts were scaicely finished, when the 
boat hook became entangled in some object in 
the water, the weight of which drew the boat 
round into the wind; and if the young man had 
not seized the instrument and taken the whole 
directly aft, they must inevitably have sunk. He 
leaned over the stern to clear off the entangle- 
ment, when, with a cry of horror, he made known 
to her that the object of their search was in tow: 
beat hook being fast to the loose part of my 

ress, 

With a strength and steadiness that the cir- 
cumstances imparted, she changed her position 
to the stern of the boat, and succeeded in draw- 
ing my head above the water. As it would be 
impossible to take ine on board at that time, the 
young man went forward to preserve the balance 
of the boat, and keep it before the wind; while 
she supported my unconscious head almost level 
with the gunwale. 

As soon as the wind abated, they drew me on 
board the boat, and in a short time were enabled 
by reaching another current, to land at a point 
some distance above the rocks from which they 
had started. 

I was soon conveyed to the house of my rela- 
tion, when the usual means of recovery were 
applied with scarcely the customary success ; 
as, whatever evidence I gave of returning ani- 
mation, there were no traces of reason in my 
incoherent words, nor appearance of recognition 
in my wild vague stare; my short and unrefresh- 
ing sleep was interrupted by violent muscular 
exertions to baffle imaginary tempests, and those 
who approached iny bed [ continually besought 
to save me from the impending wave. There 
was a deference in my feelings and my lan- 
guage tuwards her who felt most for my suf- 
terings and ministered unremittingly to my 
wants, but I never identified her with the object 
of my affections; on th. contrary, I spoke to 
her of that one; complained of her absence, and 
charged it as an evidence of waning affection, 
that she, of all others, absented herself from my 
chamber. I speak now of what was subsequent- 
ly told to me—though of that part of my suf- 
ferings I have, even at this late period, some 
distinct recollections; but you shall be spared 
the recital. He who has suffered a temporary 
derangement of intellect, never forgets his sen- 
sations of that period, and scarcely believes that 
his apprehensions were not in accordance with 
what he saw and heard. For it is easier for us 
to imagine that others have imposed upon our 
senses, than that we cannot judge correctly of 
objects visible and within our reach. 

he state in which I found her, for whom 
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alone the recovery of health and reason seemed 
valuable, left me fewer emotions of gratitude 
for my escape from death and derangement, 
than [ otherwise should have indulged. The 
violence of the storm, and her exceeding exer- 
tions in the boat, had been too much for a frame 
predisposed, as hers was, to that wasting disease 
that nips the fairest in that portion of the coun- 
try; and I found my life redeemed by the sacri- 
fice of one dearer to me than my own, and full 
of promise of usefulness to which mine had no 
claims. 


For nearly a year T watched her ebbing life. 
I sat in her presence and listened to her words 
as if they were the utterings of an oracle; and 
only a consciousness that reason was yielding 
to excited feelings could tear me from her side. 
But let it suffice—they buried her and dragged 
me from the grave. 

When consciousness returned, I vistted once 
more the hillock raised over her, and left my 
native place. 

Years passed away without a wish, on my 
part, to visit scenes that were only connected 
with painful remembrances. But antipathies, 
indulged for a long time, frequently give place 
to opposite feelings without any apparently suf- 
ficient cause; at least, it was so in my case, or 
perhaps it was only the recovery of a healthful 
tone of mind; but | determined last summer to 
visit, alone, the margin of Plymouth Bay. 


Mental and physical disease had done so 
much for me, that I tpassed through Kingston 
without being recognized by a single individual. 
I could not have believed that twenty years had 
such power over us. I crossed the meadow and 
narrow bridge, passed the house in which I had 
recovered after the storm, and in a few minutes 
stood upon the high rock that borders the bay, 


the same from which she beheld my suffering. — 


And this was the twentieth anniversary of that 
event. 

The tide was rapidly rising, and I saw it, with 
emotion, cover and rise high over that point 
upon which I had endured the bitterness of death 


* without its quiet. With the rising of the tide 


came also a tempest, and as the wind chafled the 
waves, curling them and scattering wildly their 
spray, my mind went back to those scenes which 
I had desired to commemorate. The whole 
horrors of that day were renewed. I suffered 
again, with an overwhe!'ming distinctness, all 
the maddening sensations of that moment when 
the whole waters of the channel were over me, 
and a wilderness of thoughts was crowding 
upon my mind, 

There was an awful distinctness in my remi- 
niscence. With a recollection of the events, was 
a recovery of the feelings, not only those of pain 
that the first peltings of the storm and the first 
surging of the channel had caused, but the suc- 
ceedidg sensation of pleasure that followed: and 
as a thought of my loneliness in life, my utter iso- 
lation, crossed my mind and ruffled the smooth- 
ness of its current, I felt a strange and irresistible 
inducement, increased perhaps by the tempest, 
to leap into the channel, and close at once a life 
for which pleasure had no smile, and to which 
sorrow came in no variety of anguish. 

It was but for a moment that such a thought 
could occupy my mind; yet in that moment I 
had stepped back in order to overleap a projec- 
tion of the rock below, that I might reach the 
water, when a flash of lightning, of mere than 
common brilliancy, burst over the whole horizon. 


1 gazed upwards: another flash succeeded; and 


in the centre of its brightness, the very intensi- 
ty of its blaze, there was distinctly visible the 
well defined, the perfect form of—of her. 

I arose some hours afterwards froin the rock 
upon which I had been stretched, and gazed with 
amazement upon the scene around me. The 
tempest had passed off, the bay before me was 
as calm as infancy’s brow, dnd every meadow, 
field and height had put on a smile. The set- 
ting sun poured a new richness of light upon 
the opposite eminence, while, at the eastward, a 
broad rainbow spanned the horizon from the 
spires of Plymouth to the highlands of Monu- 
ment. 


I waited until the darkness of evening closed 
the scene, and with hopes crushed and pride 
chastened by that day’s weakness, I retraced my 
steps to the centre of the village, and became, 
for the night, indebted to the hospitality, for 
which a stranger may always look on the bor- 
ders of PLymoutn Bay. 


A DEATH BED. 
“We watch’d her breathing through the niight, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro! 


‘So silently we seemed to speak— 
So slowly moved about— 

As we had lent her half our powers 
Vo eke her living out! 


‘Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died ! 


‘‘For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours!”? 


From Friendships Offering for 1832. 
EXPECTATION. 

Wien at the midnight hour I speak - 
Thy welcome home, with playful smile, 
If bloom the brightening o’er my cheek, 
And gladness light mine eyes the while— 
Thou’rt pleased, nor dost thou seek to know, 
If festive hours with others spent, 
Have kindled on my cheek the glow, 
And lustre to mine eyes have lent. 


But when my vigil lone I keep, 

And through the hours that linger drear, 
While reigns around me tranquil sleep, 
Intensely watch thy steps to hear, 

Till wayward doubt and wildering fear 
A veil of gloom have o’er me wove, 
Then dost thou chide the falling tear, 
And say that sadness is not love. 


Yet others may have lit the bloom, 

And waked the smile, thou’rt pleased to see ; 
But ¢hou alone can’st spread the gloom, 

And falls each anxious tear for Thee. 
Unkind! thy steps no more delay, 

But quiet to my breast restore : 

Vhink, if I love thee much when gay, 

When I am sad, I love thee more. 


IN ROCHESTER CHURCHYARD. 
Though young she was, 
Her youth could not withstand, 
Nor her protect from Death’s 
Impartial hand. 
Life is a cobweb, be we e’er so gay, 
And death a broom, 
That sweeps us all away. 
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MEDICAL. 


CROWDED ROOMS. 


ix an English work, entitled the Philosophy 
of -Medicine, containing numerous extracts 
on the nature of health und disease, we find 
the following striking—but, as we have every 
reason to believe, audhentic—anecdote: 


A lively young lady, who came to Bath to 
put herself under the care of Dr. M. Adair, 
ve a rout, and insisted that the doctor should 
of the party. The room was small, and 
the company very numerous. He had not 
been long seated at the card-table, before a 
young gentleman, his partner, fell into a 
swoon. The doors were immediately thrown 
open to afford him fresh air, and the sash 
lifted up, and both the gentleman who swoon- 
ed, and the young lady, Dr. Adair’s patient, 
who were invalids, were much injured by 
the sudden exposure to a current of cold air. 
How the rest of the company were affected, 
says Dr. Adair, [ had no opportunity of 
knowing ; but my own feelings and sufferings, 
for many hvurs after I retired from this oven, 
convineed me of the dangerous consequences 
of such meetings. On declaring, a few days 
after, tooneof my brethren, a manof humor, 
my resolution of writing a bitter philippic 
—_— routs, he archly replied: “ Let them 
alone, doctor ; how could this place otherwise 
support twenty-six physicians!” 
his fact, says our ingenious correspond- 
ent to whom we are indebted for this article, 
serves to show, better than a thousand argu- 
ments without it, the danger of injury from 
confined air in close apartments. . Hence we 
see that when we invite our friends to enjoy 
with us the pleasures of the social circle, we 
may incautiously be the means of rendering 
both them and ourselves miserable, by the 
ison of a corrupted atmosphere. Besides, 
ow often do we find hundreds, and thou- 
sands, of individuals occupying a room with 
closed doors and windows, for an hour or two 
together! Much of the yawning, and dulness 
and inattention of religious assemblies, is ofien 
produced by similar causes, though usually 
ascribed to a different origin. Crowded ussem- 
dlies would do weil to recollect that they are 
rendering the atmosphere absolutely poison- 
ous, at the rate of ut least a gallon a minute, 
or a hogshead an hour to an individual; ond 
they are making it, nore or less, impure and 
unwholesome with every breath, “‘I'lis liap- 
pens too when the atmosphere is the most 
pure and dense. In hot weather, as the air is 
highly rarified, and other causes of impurity 
exist in greater abundance, it is poisoned at 
a much more rapid rate than in other cireum- 
stances; and this should remind us of the ne- 
cessity of a stricter attention to ventilation. 


Journal of Health. 
MISCELLANY. 


DeuicutruL Reciez.—A young gentleman, 
during the Bazaar, went into the Lyceum, 
Bold street, and presented a lady, at one of 
the stalls, with a sovereign, desiring her to 
give him any thing she thought proper in re- 
turn. The lady immediately handed him a 


small piece of paper, and at the same time in- 
formed him, that it contained the full value of 
the money, His curiosity induced him to 
open it, when, to his astonishment and delight 
he found it to contain these words, “ A cure 
for love.” After puzzling his brains a con- 
siderable time as to what the cure could be, 
he discovered and lifted up the ingenious ar- 
tificial veil, and his eye was immediately 
riveted by the magic word “ Matrimony !” 


Fat, or Warsaw.—lIt is now thirty-seven 
years since Warsaw fell before the Russian 
troops under the barbarous Suwarrow and 
other Russian Geierals. In that siege War- 
saw was defended by more than one hundred 
pieces of cannon <iisposed upon thirty-three 
batteries. 

“The Russians succeeded in their assault, 
and the Polish Generals found themselves un- 
able to oppose with 10,000 soldiers, which 
was the whole of their force, the united attack 
of 50,000 men. - After a severe conflict of 
eight hours, the resistance on the part of the 
Poies ceased ; but tle massacre of the detes- 
table Suwarrow, who from his habitual cru- 
elty was selected for this service, continued 
for two hours longer; and the pillage lasted 
till noon on the following day. Five thou- 
sand Poles were computed to have been slain 
in the assault ; tl.e remainder were either im- 
prisoned or dispersed. ‘I'he citizens were 
cuimpelled to lay down their arms: and their 
houses plundered by the merciless Russians, 
who, after the battle had ceased nearly ten 
hours, about nine o’clook at night, set fire to 
the town, and again begun to massacre the 
inhabitants. Nine thousand persons, unarm- 
ed men, defenceless women and harmless in- 
fants, perished either in the flames, or by the 
sword, and nearly the whole of the suburb 
was reduced to ashes. In the v hole of this 
siege it is computed that no less than 30,000 
Poles lost their lives.” 


Tur Yankers.—One man at Charlestown, 
Mass. has gathered 263 lbs. of squashes from 
one seed—another at Portsmouth plucked an 
apple from one of his trees that weighed 1lb 
10 oz. and a cow of a third dexterously shook 
a quince tree, and eat a peck of the golden 
fruit! <A fourth wakes about $2000 a year by 
the manufacture of shaving boxes to assist in 
the operation of nullificating the beards of 
southern gentlemen. A fifth grows water- 
inelons weighing 39} lbs. So they go on. 
With any thing from a shaving box to a ship, 
from contriving wooden nutmegs to the use 
of the bayonet—from making cider to hauling 
32 pounders, the Yankee always wishes to 
“ go ahead,” and he will sit down, with a pen- 
knife, to make a clock out of cedar shingles— 
or enter for a whale—“just as it happens.” 
Two of them some years ago took a trip to 
Canton in an old sloop in which they built an 
oven and commenced the manufacture of gin- 
gerbread; and having gathered money, re- 
turned with a considerable cargo 0 teas, 
which they picked up “in trade.” And one 


who had recently, peradventure, réturned 
from a voyage among the frozen islands of 
the south, to catch seals, lately managed a. 
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team of one hundred and fifty pairs of oxen at 
a cattle show, marching and conntermarching 
them like a well drilled company of soldiers, 
at command! We may next hear of him 
teaching a school, or hammering horse shoes 


—building a mill, weaving cotton tablecloths, 


or making wire mousetraps. His ~~ mot- 
to is “onwarp,” always onward.— Niles’s 
Register. 


COBBETT’s FIRST LOVE. 


The following is an extract from Cobbett’s 
“Advice to Young Men.” [t isa “a round 
unvarnished tale of his whole course of love.” 


When I first saw my wife, she was thirteen 
years old, and T was within about a month of 
twenty-one She was the daughter of a ser- 
geant of artillery, and | was the sergeant ma- 
jor of a regiment of foot, both stationed in forts 
near the city of St. John’s, in the province of 
New Brunswick. Isat in the room with her 
fur about an hour, in company with others, 
and } made up my mind that she was the very 
girl for me. That I thought her beautiful is 
certain, for that I had always said should be 
an indispensable qualification ; but I saw in 
her what 1 deemed marks of that sobriety of 
conduct of which I have said so much, and 
which has been by far the greatest blessing 
of my life. It was now the dead of winter, 
and, of course the snow several feet deep on 
the ground, and the weather piercing cold. 
It was my habit, when [ had done my morn- 
ing’s writing, to go out at break of day to take 
a walk on a bill at the foot of which our bar- 
racks lay. In about three mornings after I 
had first seen her, I had, by invitation to break- 
fast with me, got up two young men to join 
me in my walk; and our road lay by the 
house of her father and mother. It was hard- 
ly light, but she was out on the snow, scrub- 
bing out a washing tub. ‘“ That’s the girl for 
me,” said I, when we got out of her hearing. 
One of these youug men came to England 
soon afterwards, and he (who now keeps an 
inn in Yorkshire) came over to Preston, at the 
time of the election to verify whether I was 
the same man. When he found I was, he 
appeared surprised ; but what was his surprise, 
when I told him that those tall young men 
whom he saw around me, were the sons of 
that pretty little girl that he and I saw scrub- 
bing out the washing tub on the snow in New 
Brunswick in the morning. 


From the day that I first spoke to her, [ 
never-had a thought of her being the wife of 
another man, more than I] had of being trans- 
formed into a chest of drawers, and | formed 
my resolution at once to marry her as soon as 
we could get permission, and to get out of the 
army as soon as we could. So that this mat- 
ter was at once settled, as firmly as if it had 
been written in the book of fate. Atthe end 
of about six months, my regiment, and I along 
with it was removed to Frederickstown, a 
distance of about one hundred miles up the 
river St John: and which was worse, the ar- 
tillery was expected to go off to England a 
year or two before our regiment! The ar- 
tillery went and she along with them; and 
now it was that [ acted a part becoming a 


real sensible lover. I was aware that, when 
she got to that gay piace, Woolwich, the 
house of her father and mother, necessarily 
visited by numerous persons not the most se- 
lect, might become unpleasant to her, and I 
did not hike, besides, that she should continue 
to work. I had saved a hundred and fifty 
guineas, the earning of my early hours, in 
writing for the paymaster, the quartermaster, 
and others, in addition to the savings of my 
own pay. Isent her all my money before she 
sailed, and wrote her to beg of her, if she 
found her home uncomfortable, to hire a lodg- 
ing, with respectable people, and at any rate 
not to spare the money, by any means, but to 
buy herself good clothes and to live without 
work, until I arrived in England, and in or- 
der to induce her to lay out the money, told 
her that [ should get plenty more before 
came home. . 

As the malignity of the devil would have 
it, we were kept abroad two years longer than 
our time; Mr. Pitt (England not being so tame 
then as she is now) having knocked up a dust 
with Sprin about Nootka Sound. Oh how I 
cursed Nootka Sound, and poor Pitt too, Iam 
afraid. At the end of four years, however, 
home I came, landed at Portsmouth, and got 
my discharge from the army by the great 
kindness of poor Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
who was the major of my regiment. I found 
my little girla servant of all work, (and hard 
work it was,) at five pounds a year, in the 
house of Captain Brisac, and with hardly say- 
ing a word about the matter, she put into m 
hands the whole of my hundred and fifty gui- 
neas unbroken. 


Need I tell the reader what my feelings 
were! Need I teil kind-hearted English pa- 
rents what this anecdote must have produced 
on the minds of our children? Need I at- 
tempt to describe what effect this example 
ought to have on every young woman who 
shall do me the honor to read this book? Ad- 
miration of her conduct, and my gratulation 
on this indubitable proof of the soundness of 
my own judgment were now added to my 
love of her beautiful person. 

Now, I do not say that there are not many 
young women of this country, who would un- 
der similar circumstances have acted as my 
wife did in this case; on the contrary, I hope, 
and do sincerely believe that there are. But 
when her age is considered—when we reflect 
that she was living in a place crowded, lite- 
rally crowded, with gaily dressed and hand- 
some young men, many of them really richer 
and in higher rank than I was, and scores of 
them ready to offer her their hand—wnen we 
reflect that she was living amongst young 
women who put upon their backs every shil- 
ling they could come at—when we see her 
keeping the bag of gold untouched, and work- 
ing hard to provide herself with but mere 
necessary articles of ny and doing this 
while she was passing from fourteen to eigh- 
teen years of age—when we view the whole 
of these circumstances, we must say that here 
is an example which, while it reflects honor 
on her sex, ought to have weight with every 
tap pore whose eyes or ears this rela- 
tion shall reach. 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE WORLD. 


© Ye'll find mankind an unce squad, 

And muctkle they will grieve ye.""— Burns. 
Amone the ten thousand trite common-places, 
this is one—“ How does the world use you?” 
and it is seldom that this thing called the 
“world” gets much credit for having acted 
well in this matter. Some will have it that 
the world is censorious; because, forsooth, all 
that the world may have said about them has 
not been exactly flattery; their whims and 
caprices have not been humored quite so much 
as was desired, er perhaps they have been 
laughed at. “’Tis a wicked world,” is an 
observation often uttered by persons who 
never moved a tongue or a finger to check 
the current or lessen the amount of wicked- 
ness; possibly they may be adding their quota 
to the general stock. “Its an unfeeling 
world,” we are sometimes told, and “an un- 
just world,” and ‘a selfish world;” but who 
are so likely to utter these complaints as the 
unfeeling, the unjust, and the selfish! And 
lastly, “this is a troublesome world.” Very 
true—it is a troublesome world—‘man is 
born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” 
He meets with crosses, disappointments, af- 
flictions, in every stage of his progress from 
the cradle to the grave. He is ever liable to 
misfortune, to disease, to bereavements; he 

- may be sorely tried by the hand of providence, 

or he may be stung by the treachery and in- 
gratitude of his fellow men. Any or ali these 
may assail us—some of them unquestionably 
will. But he is little acquainted with the 
human heart who supposes these to be the 
most prolific sources of life’s evils. All these, 
like the storms of winter, though not lovely, 
are useful; and were designed by the author 
of all things for wise and benevolent purposes 
—designed to purify the moral atinosphere, 
to curb the wild reckless propensities of our 
nature, to teach us that this is not our resting 
place, as also to try us, and to call into exer- 
cise the noblest feelings of the human heart. 
In a word, all the apparent confusion, the 
seemingly fortuitous events, and what we 
sometimes call chance, or fortune, are but so 
many links in the mysterious chain of exis- 
tence. 

‘All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not understovd; 

All partial evil, universal good.” 

And it is not these things that embitter the 
cup of life, though they are indeed melancholy 
entailments; but it is our folly, our vices, our 
inordinate desires, our overweening ambition, 
our gloomy forebodings, our faithless misgiv- 
ings, our discontent, our envy, our malice, 
our pride,—these, these, are the bitter ingre- 
dients of life; ’tis these that extort that com- 
mon complaint—a troublesome world. Of 
these we cannot say, as we can of the others 
—“ Whatever is, is right.” 

But let us consider what this anomalous 
thing, called the world, is. As referred toin 
all these expressions of complaint, it certainly 
means not this globe of earth which we in- 
habit, but rather we who inhabit it—mankind 
—that “unco squad,” as Burns calls them. 


speaking of our fellow men, individually, is 
infamous; but yet it would appear that man- 
kind, en masse, are a legitimate subject of the 
basest slander; in fact we talk of the “world” 
as if it were some abominable thing with 
which we had nothing to do further than to 
abuse it; as though it were some vast con- 
gregation of semi-demons, who had conspired 
to injure and maltreat us; never considering 
that we are the world. ‘We are the state,” 
said a poor vain lump of pampered royalty, 
not condestending to take his millions of sub- 
jects into the account at all; but we—men— 
mankind—mortals, are the world—each forms 
a part of the great mass; «nd yet we delight 
to rail, and scold, and quarrel with this same 
great mass of which we forma part. All our 
mishaps, miscarriages, diappointments, vexa- 
tions, are laid to the charge of the world. An 
ungrateful ungenerous world has kept us in 
poverty; a corrupt world has ruined our mo- 
rals; acensorious churlish world has destroy- 
ed our reputation, or withheld that meed of 
praise which we fancied was our due. Thus 
we go on, charging the world with all our 
follies, relieving our conscience of the cum- 
brous burden at a cheap rate. 

Again, this same world which all abuse all 
flatter. No adulation is too great, too gross 
to heap upon it when some object is to be at- 
tained. In this case it is usually called the 
public. The tradesman flatters the public, 
that it may patronise him—all his talents are 
freely bestowed, he tells us, entirely for the 
good of the public. Even the humblest me- 
chanic professes the same. But it is in politi- 
cal life that this is chiefly practised. From 
the wily serpent tongue of the bloody Robes- 
pierre, with his “dear public,” his “virtuous 
people,” down, down, through every grade 
and degree, to the petty village demagogue, 
we hear the same abominable slang—* a vir- 
tuous and intelligent public—“ an enlighten- 
ed people”—-* intelligent citizens’”—* free 
and independent electors,” and all that sort 
of thing. I say abominable slang, because of 
the base and sordid motive from which it 
springs—self aggrandisement, and nothin 
else. What man, who believed all this, woul 
dare to uttter such gross, fulsome, disgusting 
adulation in the ears of an honest, intelligent, 
republican people? It is because the people 
are the sovereign in this country, and all 
sovereigns have their courtiers; but all the 
potentates of Europe, put together, have not 
as many hollow-hearted flatterers as han 
upon the skirts of the sovereign of the United 
States. 

Then there are the opinions of the world, or 
something which we call by that name; a 
something to which we are all more or less 
slaves; a vague, undefined somethjpg, that 
has a different being in every differer® imagi- 
nation. Nothing is more powerful in its 
effects upon human conduct. It is this that 
impels the duellist, however loth, to lift his 
hand against the life of his neighbor; it is 
also this that induces the villain at heart to 
assume the sacred guise of Christianity. This 
restrains the abandoned libertine in his shame- 
less career; this, too, restrains the timid, fal- 
tering, vascillating youth from openly espous- 


pe Now it is admitted on all hands that evil 
| 
{ 


— 
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ing the cause of virtue, to which conscience 
and his better reason strongly incline. “What 
will the world say?” is a question we often 
mentally ask; and unfortunately too many of 
us have imbibed the pernicious idea that the 
opinion of the world is rather in favor of vice 
than of virtue. Is this doubted? Then tell 
me why it is that so few have the moral cou- 
rage tu refuse a compliance with practices 
which they conscientiously disapprove, and 
candidly to avow those scruples? Are they 
not ashamed of those scruples! And will invent 
every specious excuse in order to cloak the 
real one. Again—how many are there who 
will openly, boldly, and unblushingly profane 
the name of the Deity, to one who would not 
blush to be found humbly invoking the mercy, 
the blessing, the guidance and direction of 
that Being from whom cometh every good and 
perfect gift? For which of these ought a 
man to blush? The former, of course, you 
will say. Well, but is not what I have said 
a fact, that many would blush for the latter? 
and why? Because they imagine such and 
such to be the opinion of the world, and they 
are slaves to that opinion; they are afraid of 
the finger of scorn; possibly they might meet 
with a sneer—and how dreadful that would 
be! Though possessed of fool hardiness suf- 
ficient to fly in the face of conscience and of 
God himself, they quail at the bare idea of a 
smile of derision, though curling upon the lip 
of those whom they secretly despise. Con- 
science informs them what is right and wrong; 
but they lack moral courage to pursue the 
one, or shun the other. Thus many young 
men reason. In their heart they approve of a 
life of pity and virtue; with Balaam they are 
ready to exclaim, “ Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his; 
nay, I wish to live his life; but—but y 
But what? Ah! alion in the way! what is it? 
“ Why—” Why what? shall tell you !— 
You are afraid you might possibly be laughed 
at. This is what restrains you. But are you 
sure you have formed a correct idea of the 
opinion of the world? Have you ever tried it? 
But no matter. What is your own opinion 
of the question; are you for vice or virtue— 
for piety or impiety? ‘Oh, piety and virtue, 
by all means.” Well, how do you know that 
the world is of a different opinion? You 
answer, that it is evident from the course 
pursued by a majority of mankind. Well 
now I'll tell you how it is—the bulk of man- 
kind are, like yourself, pursuing practices 
which they inwardly condemn; mankind, like 
ou, are afraid of the opinions of mankind. 
id you ever think of that before? Now are 
you not all a pretty set of slaves! bound down 
year after year in imaginary fetters, more 
galling, more ignoble, more degrading than 
any evemforged by a despot. But suppose 
your idea of the opinion of mankind was cor- 
rect, what then? Are youamenable to them?! 
are they your judge? Who appointed their 
maxims or practices as your rule of conduct? 
Will they give you a sufficient remuneration 
for your compliance! Perhaps they might 
smile upon you fur a while; but remember 


athcist’s laugh ’s a poor return 
For Deity offended.” 


_ The truth is this idea of the world’s opin- 
ion is the mainspring of almost all our con- 
duct; and it is certainly in some measure 
well worthy of our regard. It if very desira- 
ble to merit the good opinion of our fellow 
men, by acting well our part in life. But it 
is one poe | to merit this favorable judgment 
of the world, and another to be afraid of its 
opinion; and it may be laid down as a uni- 
versal opinion, that he who is a slave to pub- 
lic opinion will never either merit or receive 
the approbation of mankind. : 


After all, what is the world? Have we 
approached any nearer a solution of the ques- 
tion? Not much. It is an undefinable mass 
of contradictions; it is neither this nor that; 
itis a compound of every thing; there is good 
in it and there is evil in it; happiness and 
misery—benevolence and malevolence. It is 
not a place to be unduly desired, neither is it 
to be despised. It is perhaps the best possible 
theatre that could be devised or conceived 
for the exercise of virtue. It is calculated to 
elicit every propensity of our nature. Here 
are strong motives to lead us to the practice 
of every virtue—here are also innumerable 
temptations to allure us from the path of rec- 
titude. In a word, it is just such a world as 
suits the present state of mankind. To the 
reflecting mind there arise evidences on every 
hand to prove that it is neither a place of re- 
ward nor punishment, but a theatre of trial 
and probation; a transitory, changing state, 
calculated, and only calculated, to be a pre- 
paration for that better, that unchanging, un- 
mixed world, to which even the untutored 
mind of the savage turns with longing ex- - 
pectation. [et us then cease our complainings; 
for if we reflect rationally for one n.oment, 
we will perceive that we live in a world ex- 
actly suited to our condition. 


THE DRAMA. 


Tueatre Arcu St.—On Wednesday evening 
last, Mr. J. R. Scott performed the arduous part 
of Richard, for the first time, and fully sustain- 
ed the golden opinions previously obtained in 
the character of Sir Giles Overreach. He was 
loudly and unanimously applauded throughout 
the piece by a very full house, and well deserv- 
ed it all, for he sustained the difficult part with 
an ability not equalled by any other performer 
in the country, if we except Mr. Booth. 


After the curtain fell, in compliance with a 
general call Mr. S. appeared, and in a neat and 
impressive manner delivered, as near as we can 
recollect, the following address :—* Ladies and 
gentlemen, for these flattering evidences of your 
approbation of my performances, on this and 
a former evening, accept my warmest and most 
grateful thanks. Whatever situation I may 
hereafter be placed in, my utmost wishes will 
be to merit your approbation; and rest assured, 
ladies and gentlemen, that your kind applause 
is doubly dear, as being elicited from my fellow 
townsmen.” 
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SIGHTS OF BOOES. 


We have on our table a variety of publications, 
some of which are yet damp from the press, but 
all claiming early and particalar notice. First 
comes Tue Bravo, by the author of Tus Spy— 
it was announced as being out on Tuesday, 
from the press of Messrs. Carey & Lea, and we 
no sooner laid hands on a copy, than we shut 
out all the cares and troubles of our vocation, te 
indulge in this, its chiefest luxury. The Bravo 
is unquestionably a work of great power. From 
the outset the attention of the reader is euchain- 
ed upon the work, and this interest grows as 
you read, until in many places it becomes pain- 
fully intense, ‘There is no flagging, no defi- 
ciency of any kind; and if the limits of this 
paper allowed us to insert an extract in the least 
degree characteristic of a work replete with 
vigorous faney and fine writing, we should still 
be at a Joss which chapter to select. Mr. Cooper 
will gain reyutation by this performance, while 
the whole reading community will experience a 
new gratification, We uuderstand the sale has 
been enormous. 


Tue Boox or tut Seasons, by William Howitt. 
Carey & Lea.—This is truly the most complete 
book of the seasons we ever saw, and is indeed 
a most delightful companion for every accom- 
plished mind... It embraces a mass of real 
knowledge, in addition to its lighter features, 
which must be valuable to all classes of readers. 
There is botany, ornithology, natural history, 
and a multitude of other items, all appropriate 
tu the subject, yet such as we can find grouped 
together in no other publication, 


Oratioxns or Demostuenes, translated by 
Thomas J.cland, 1). D. being No. II. of Har- 
Classical Family Library.—These two 
volames, just issued by those gigantic publishers, 
the Messrs. Harper, ot New York, may rank as 
an acceptable offering to the literary student. 


The Ovations, have been transleted by Leland . 


with a fidelity and spirit that have been 
acknowledged by some of the most competent 
judges of the age. Dr. Parr says that in this 
translation he unites the man of taste with the 
man of learning, and that he has preserved the 
genuine spirit of the most perfect orator Athens 
ever produced. The typography of these vo- 
lumes is exceedingly beautiful. 


Tue Boox—WNew York, J. & J. Harper.— 
These two volumes form the 14th and 15th 
nuinbers of Harper's Library of Select Nov: ls, 
and are composed of original Tales by well 
known writers, as John Galt, Allan Cunning- 
ham, the Ettrick Shepherd, Andrew Picken, and 
others, They are written with great force and 
power, and are of various characters, grave and 
gay- Two such books of good miscellaneous 
reading are very refreshing—they are such as 
can be picked up for an hour with profit, and 
resumed as time and opportunity allow. The 
story of “The Painter,” “The Unguarded 
Hour,” and * The Deer Stalkers,” are remarka- 
bly interesting. - We shall not fail to select a 
few for the gratification of our readers, 


Cates Wituams—J. & J. Harper, New York.— 
This reprint of Godwin’s celebrated novel forms 


the 12th number of the Library of Select Novels. 
No better. book of the kind could be introduced 
into that valuable selection of standard works. 
Its incidents are of fearful interest, without 
being of the old school of romances. An in- 
terval of leisure would be satisfactorily em- 
ployed in reading a tale so powerfully caleula- 
ted to enlist the feelings. Though not exactly 
new, it is immeasurably superior to more than 
half that is. 
ORIGINAL REPORTS. 


Tue Parrxersutr.—When two people sue each 
other, we are as sure of a violent quarrel, as of a 
storm in winter;-nor can the arts of entreaty 
and command appease the people sooner than 
the storm. It has been a work of study with 
some authors to adapt the names of their heroes 
to the characters they sustain. I shall be ex- 
cused in writing the name with the character, if 
I introduce a pair of suitors by the appellation 
of Scrub and Scoundrel, which, though not very 
sonorous, will be found equal to their merits. 

By some hints dropped in the contest between 
these furious combatants, it appeared they were 
journeymen in the same shop, and that they had 
entered into partnership to practise the art and 
mysicry of plundering, or to soften the word, of 
gambling; that having stripped others, like their 
brother thieves, they had quarrelled about the 
booty, which brought to light the secrets of 
trade. They were niasters of the cards, the 
dice, and the hat, and could trace the pedigree 
of half the game cocks in the neighborhood. 
They procured two men to run a race, were to 
pay for their time, give them a treat, and stipu- 
lated beforehand which should be the winner: 
by this means they were both to transfer money 
from other people’s pockets to their own. The 
scheme answered, for they collected thirty or 
forty dollars trom the dupes of the turf, the di- 
vision of which caused the present contest. 

The magistrate remarked, that the money 
they had frandulemly won, was not theirs, but 
the property of those with whom they betted-— 
that it ought to be returned, and he particularly 
inquired whether any of the losers were present 
—but none appearing, the dispute was ended by 
awarding eight dollars in favor of Scrub, and 
the remark that if any of the losers should make 
a future claim upon the partnership, they might 
depend on the assistance of the law. 


VARIETIES. 


What all men say, must be true; and almost all 
men and women too, agree that the present 
season is notable for an unusual proportion of 
marriages. Our cotemporaries, throughout the 
Union, are making themselves merry on the 
occasion, and ourself can testify that the good 
people of this region are not less zealous in 
fulfilling the law, than the inhabitants of the 
most loyal city in the Union. Our table has 

roaned under a weight of testimony, abso- 
utely irresistible. We have been almost 
tempted to hold a fair, and exhibit the sub 
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stantial doceurs we have received, as incen- 
tives to continuance in well doing. “A time 
to marry.” Such a time (says the New Haven 
Republican) is the present; sia marriages in 
ue city last week! It is Hymen’s Harvest. 
“A time to marry.” It is a matter of consola- 
tion to those who are left standing like soli- 
tary mullen stalks on a stubble field, that the 
same wise man hath said that “time and 
chance happeneth to all.” Pshaw! six mar- 
riages in a week! why inan, that is no “ sort 
ofa priming” to what has happened here; mar- 
riages have been so numerous within the last 
ten days’ that our foreman has frequently 
thrown them out of column, to make room for 
what he calls more i::feresting matter. He 
certainly never read “I'he Bachelor's Tattoo,” 
or he would have learnt that a good wife was 
“ Heaven’s last best gift to man;” his engel 
and minister of graccs innumerable; his sal 
Polychrestum, or gem of many viriues; his 
Pandora, or casket of celestial jewels; that 
her presence forms his best company; her 
voice, his sweetest mnsic; her smiles, his 
brightest day; her kiss, the guardian of his 
innocence; her arms, the pale of his safety, 
the balm of his health, the balsam of his life ; 
her industry, his surest wealth ; ber economy 
his safest steward ; her lips, his faithfullest 
counsellors; her bosoim, the softest pillow of 
his cares ; and her prayers the ablest advocates 
of Heaven’s blessings on his head!” There 
isa picture worth Jooking at. How advan- 
tageously its warm and glowing colors com- 
pare with the cold, chalky sketch of* the 
mullen stalks in astubble field.” We com- 
mend to our brother of the Republican not to 
let his spirits flag ; for ourself, we have taken 
heart; the ranks have been a good deal thin- 
ned, of late, and asthe next will be leap year, 
who knows but the privilege granted to the 
sex may possibly be used as the happy means 
of rescuring certain diffident mortals, who 
have been long debating whether to pop, or 
not to pop the question, from their present 
dilemma. Courage man, courage! It may be 
our turn next, and then we will flap our wings 


and crow as loud as the best of them.— 


Transcript. 


Tue Fasnion.—Sauntering up Broadway one 
afternoon last week, an old gentleman of our 
acquaintance sitting at his window gazing on 
the passing multitude, beckoned usin. ‘* 
want totalk with you, ” said he—“ Every pa- 
per I open, has some Convention notice—some 
asssemblage for conventional objects—Fuiee 
Democratic—Literary, Religious, &c. Now, 
if this country is to be governed by Conven- 
tions, do me the favor, my dear sir, to recom- 
mend in your valuable paper, as they call it, a 
Convention to regulate the fashions.” ** How? 
the Fashions? Where is the necessity ot fix- 
ing on such points by a Convention?” “Oh, 
it is very necessary, indispensable, and eco- 
nomical, 1 assure you, sir—the eccentricitics 
of fashion are driving us to ruin. I have three 
daughters, sir—young, handsome and accom- 
plished, all the world calls them fashionable: 
they do me the favor, sir, to waste @s much 
money on the fashion, as would provide a 
whole year for three poor respectable fami- 


lies.” “ Indeed how is this?’ “ Why, ycu 
shall hear, sir: they take advantage of a fine 
day to go shopping, and callin at Stewart’s— 
Low’s—Fountain’s—the numerous stores in 
Maiden lane where every thing elegant and 
costly is to be had; they do not ask to see the 
goods—they ask for the “last fushions” and 
the gentlemen behind the counter hand them 
a little colored French picture representing 
a Ja‘ly in full dress, or in walking dress, wh ch 
is expounded thus: ‘ You see, ma’am, this 
is painted Scrynecki muslin; with bishop 
sleeves and putis, the bonnet made of Dutchess 
of Kent's blush; this is of Tapioca blue at 20 
shillings a yard: this other walking dress of 
pea green Thibet cloth, the pure wool, made 
with long sleeves, we sold Miss Pumpoline a 
dress yesterday, at 5 dollars per yard. Thus 
the picture is expounded to perfection, and 
the girls purchase each one at a shilling and 
come home to dinner.—Then the exhibition 
commences:—* I must have a dress, pa,” 
says one; ‘I shall certainly call and see Mrs 
Martineau to-morrow about it,” says the 
second ; and my youngest, about 16, cries out, 
* While my bonnet is on, let me run round to 
Madame Allame, and see her last dresses.” 
“Why my dear girls, itis but three weekssince 
I paid a bill of $100 for new and elegant 
dresses for you.”—“La pa, they are entirely 
out of fashion now—the waists are Ieny:r, 
they have no flounces but beaus in front— 
we can’t wear them any longer.” ‘Thus you 
see, my dear sir, how it goes; the fashions 
change every fortnight; every packet brings 
pictures, and thus more money 1s “ trimmed 
out of my pocket.” Now, it a Convention 
would settle these points, in solemn conclave 
twice a year, imagine how much money would 
be saved to the country. Pray sir, say some- 
thing on the occasion.” We took our leave 
of the old gentleman, satisfied that there was 
much truth in what he said, but that the 
remedy would be worse than the disease. A 
Convention to fix the Fashions, would be 
filled by all the dashing store keepers, wil- 
liners and mantua makers; the identical 
important personages who are most interested 
in governing this empire of fashion, eccentric 
and extravagant as it really is. ‘ You ma 
as well be out of the world,” said a lady wi 

a theatrical air,** as to be out of the fashion.” 
If nothing but death can control this system, it 
is a hopeless effort, and must be Jet alone.— 
N. Y. Courier. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Ariel is forwarded to Gill, Ms. order of 
S. L. C.—N. A. of Richmond Va. is informed 
that A. T. Orange C. H., Va., receivesthe Ariel 
regularly.—T he order from P. M., Waterville, 
N. Y. is sent on and cash credit: d.—The money 
from R. S., Laucaster N. H. was received, and 
is now Cr.—The inclosure from M. €., St. 
Clairville, O., is rec’d and ered’d; he will please 
accept our thanks. —The incl: sure from P. M., 
Horse Heads, N. Y. is ree’d and orders sent. — 
The inclosure from P. M. at Rutland, N. Y. is 
ree’d and credited. 


‘the Ariel ave requested 
to pay no money to JOSEIH L. PHILLIPS, cf 
Albany, N Y. asthe said Phillips has no authority 
to recenve, nuch less to demand subscriptions. It 
is not probable he will attempt to eolleet ercept 
jn the uei,borhood of Albany. 3 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


THE HONEY MOON. 

“The honey moon! Mr. Editor!” exclaims 
the lassie as she glances over our columns, 
having first read the marriages—yes, the ho- 
ney moon—it is all here—we have found it 
in the neat little volume “ Counsels on Matri- 
mony,” which we noticed in our last. We 
give you a taste of the honey moon without 
its—but no matter what. 


“The ‘honey moon,’ according to our great 
moralist, is ‘the first month after marriage, 
when there is nothing but tenderness and plea- 
sure.’ Permit me, then, to assume the cha- 
racter of your friend, and to place before you 
a few considerations which may tend, by the 
blessing of Heaven, to perpetuate that love 
and harmony,—that friendship and happiness, 
—without which wedded life must prove the 
most insupportable and bitterest of all condi- 
tions. You have entered into a state which 
‘is honorable in all,’ which was the crowning 
blessing of paradise, which realised the kind 
and indulgent sanction of our compassionate 
Redeemer, which has prevented millions of 
crimes, and which has scattered blessings in- 
numerable over the face of a sinful and sor- 
rowing world. I take it for granted, that in 
voluntarily subjecting yourselves to the so- 
lemn obligations of wedded life, you have 
proposed to enlarge the sphere of your enjoy- 
ment, and to augment your pleasures by mu- 
tually sharing them. But has the thought 
ever occurred to you, that there are multi- 
tudes who once proposed these objects to 
themselves, and were as sanguine of attaining 
them as you are, who are now sitting in all 
the dreariness of disappointed hope, or in all 
the faithlessness of broken vows! 

And upon what do your fond imaginations 
repose the certainty, or even the probability, 
that your lot shall be more propitious than 
theiis? Have you any solid reason to 
conclude that your marriage will not be ano- 
ther added to the many wretched ones which 
have already taken place! Is it not of the 
utmost consequence that your minds should, 
at such a season as this, be roused to a becom- 
ing state of reflection:—that the failures of 
others should prove a warning to you; lest 
the bright prospect which now opens to your 
view should be blighted, and the fair morning 
which now dawns should be succeeded by a 
gloomy and tempestuous day ! 

Suffer me, then, freely to counsel you ; and 
to remind you that, in the occupation and bus- 


tle uf a nuptial ceremony, you may have lost — 


sight of those great principles which must 
hallow and bless your future intercourse. 
Amidst the numerous preparations for leaving 
the paternal roof, and henceforward blending 
destinies, let me ask what degree of homage 
have you paid to the honor and smile of that 
gracious Being in whose favor is life? If you 
have been chargeable with the mournful in- 
consistency of shutting him out from your 
views and calculations of wedded bliss, per- 
mit me to remind you, that you huve commit- 
ted an error of the most serious and vita] de- 
scription. No angel around the throne can be 


happy without his smile. And how can you, 
as fallen and imperfect beings, expect to be 
happy in each other, while you are neglecting 
to acknowledge Him who is the well-spring 
of your salvation? If the desire of being re- 
couciled to God has never, up to this moment, 
thoroughly taken possession of your minds, it 
is surely high time that it should now occupy 
your warmest solicitudes. If you have hither- 
to been giddy and thoughtless, is it not rea- 
sonable that you should now become thought- 
ful and devout! Should this important crisis 
in your destiny be suffered to pass without 
serious refleetion, and the adoption of a reli- 
gious course, it is more than probable you will 
pass onward to-the grave as children of the 
world and enemies of God. Let me entreat you to 
remember what a fearful thing it is to be “ with- 
out God and without hope in the world;”’ to en- 
ter into a relation so intimate and endearing 
without any just sense of your responsibility to 
Him on whose providence you depend ; to en- 
counter the checkered scenes of domestic life 
without knowing where you are to look in the 
day of trouble; to confide in the happiness of a 
earthly attachment while you have never sought 
the friendship of Heaven. I beseech you to 
pause, and henceforward to devote yourselves 
to the service of Christ. ‘The blessing of the 
Lord, it maketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow 
with it.” If you have God as your friend, you 
are prepared for all the dispensations of his gra- 
cious will; if he contends against you nothing 
can prosper. Look around you, and see how 
many families are scattered and blighted by the 
neglect of God: and, in other instances, how 
prosperity becomes a curse. It will be the height 
of infatuation, then, if you proceed a step fur- 
ther without solemn scrutiny into the state of 
your souls. Your personal salvation is not only 
a question of the highest moment in relation to 
eternity, but also in relation to the union just 
formed. If you are not Christians, you cannot 
properly discharge your mutual duties, nor can 
you share the most*refined enjoyments of wed- 
ded life. Human feelings, however refined, are 
a basis too fluctuating and uncertain upon 
which to repose the peace, happiness, and secu- 
rity of life. The fear of the Lord is not only 
the beginning of wisdom, but also of virtue. 
You put the future awfully in jeopardy, if you 
are not brought to acknowledge God, to take 
his word as your guide, to walk in mutual com- 
munion with him, and to make his glory the 
great aim of your existence. 


Do not allow yourselves to imagine that true 
religion is the parent of melancholy, or the oc- 
casion of gloomy forebodings. It is the ver 
opposite. It establishes “peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ;” it forms a 
character in which the love of God is the mas- 
ter element; it regulates the passions by fixing 
them on their legitimate objects, and directing 
them into their proper channels; it overcomes 
the force of temptation by giving to the divine 
presence and holiness the strength of a resistless 
motive; it refines all the social affections by 
placing them beneath the control of great and 
sacred prineiples; it enlightens the darkness, and 
explains the mysteries of time by placing them 
in the elear and steady light of eternity. If 
your choice be happy, religion will make it still 
more so; and if it be otherwise, in any part’cu- 


_lar, it will teach you to cope with difficulties, 


and to cherish hope and joy where others might 
sink into despair. 
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Bees gather honey from neglected flowers. 


WE ME’ AT SUNSET. 

We met at Sunset’s gorgeous hour 
Beneath the whispering tree, 

And as the last beam kiss’d thy bow’r, 
Thy blue eyes glanced on me! 

That glance around iny heart has thrown 
A charm of deepest pow’r, 

Which makes it think of thee alone 
At Sunset’s gorgedus hour. 


We met at Sunset’s gorgeous hour, 
Thy maiden lips were mute, 

But lightly passed our fingers o’er, 
The rich strings of the lute; 

I felt the fairy waves of song 
Sustain me with their pow’r, 

And still the charm will haunt me long 
At Sunset’s gorgeous hour. 


Rerorm.—A pedi gogue complained to the pa- 
rent of one of his pupils, that his buys destroyed 
the forms at the last breaking up for the holi- 
days. “Then sir, the sooner your school is re- 
formed the better,” replied the parent. 


Which are the two letters in the English alpha- 
bet most disagreeable to ladies? D K—decay. 


Henry Erskine.—It was on a visit to the par- 
liament-house that Mr. Henry Erskine (brother 
of Lord Buchan and Lord Erskine,) after being 
presented to Dr. Johnson by Mr. Boswell, and 
having made his bow, slipped a shilling into 
Boswell’s hand, whispering that it was for the 
sight of his bear. 


EPITAPH ON AN EXCISEMAN. 
No supervisor’s check he fears— 
Now no commissioner obeys ; 
He’s free from cares, entreaties, tears, 
And all the heavenly orb surveys. 


During the time that all persons returned thanks 
in the churches of Paris, for the re-establish- 
ment of the health of the King of France, 
Monsieur de Bensard, in an address, recited at 
the academy, said, “The merchant quits his 
business to throw himself at the altar; the arti- 
san quits his work; the physician quits his pa- 
tient, and the patient is so much the better for it.’ 


ON JOHN TREFFRY, ESQ. 
Here in this Chancell do I lye, 
Known by the name of John Teffry, 
Being made and born for to die; 

So must thou friend, as well as I. 
Therefore good works be sure to try, 
But chiefly Love and Charity ; 

And still on them with Faith rely, 
So be happy eternally. 

This was put up during his life, who was a 
whimsical man. He had his grave dug, and lay 
down and swore in it, to show the sexton a nevel- 
ty—i. ¢. a man swearing in his grave. 


Why is a man who deals in stale jokes like a 
stock jobber? Because he depends on fun-dead 
property ? 

Who are the most disinterestedly good ?— 
Thsse who are good for nothing. 


AWW 


PHILADELPHIA, LECEMBER 10. 


Two missionaries to the Cherokee Indians in 
Georgia, having been sentenced to four years 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, are now em- 
ployed at hard labor. A gentleman in New 
Jersey, in a letter of recent date, addressed to 
the Editors of the N. Y¥. Observer, says:— 


“ | yesterday had the pleasure of an interview 
- with a gentleman recently from Alabama, who 
has resided ten years among the Cherokee In- 
dians in that state. On his way he visited Rev. 
S. A. Worcester, and Dr. Elisur Butler, missien- 
aries of the A, B.C. F. M. in the penitentiary 
at Milledgeville, Georgia. He related a few 
particulars respecting their situation, which may 
be interesting and useful for christians to know, 
as it will aid them in commending these suffer- 
ers and their present assoeiates to the throne of 
grace. Mr. Worcester is employed mostly as a 
mechanic at the bench, and Dr. Butler, at the 
lathe wheel. They of course adopt the dress 
of the prison, made of very coarse cotton. The 
initials of their names are painted in large red 
letters across their breast and waist. Thus 
attired, they perform their daily task with quiet 
consciences in comparison with felons. ‘I heir 
fare, though coarse, is wholesome; and their 
health is good. The convicts generally are re- 
quired to cook forthemselves, ‘They mess with 
one whoJg permitted to go into town, and who 
cooks foPthe three. He is permitted to bring 
in some articles which they would not receive 
under other circumstances. The habitation is 
surrounded with a high wall, enclosing about 
five acres. As the penitentiary was burnt last 
spring, the present buildings are temporary. 
There are three apartments for one hundred 
prisoners! Mr. Worcester has about thirty with 
him, and Dr. Butler about twenty-seven. The 
rooms are large, say twenty feet square. Loose 
plank are laid down for the fteor. Each convict 
has a blanket to lie upon or to cover himself 
with, as he chooses. After entering the prison, 
Mr. Worcester requested that the convicts might 
be assembled for public worship on the Sabbath. 
The keepers, with one exception, assented, but 
on account of his objection, the request was not 
granted. He is permitted, howevcr, and Dr. 
Butler, likewise, to pray with those in their 
rooms at night, and preach to them, or in other 
ways give them instruction on the Sabbath. 
The gentleman on his way to Milledgeville 
called upon Mrs. Butler, and found her as quiet 
and happy as could be expected in her trying 
circumstances. She was engaged as usual in 
teaching school, and imparting instruction to 
the Cherokees. She wrote a letter to her hus- 
band, which was presented to the keeper of the 
prison, who is a pious man, of the Methodist 
church, for examination. He declined reading 
it, and intimated that it was too trying to his 
feelings. Dr. Butler has four children. Mrs. 
Worcester still remains in feeble health.” 


Coat.—What surprises us very much is the 
fact that coal is becoming vcry scarce and rising 
in price in this market. Notwithstanding the 
immense over-suppiy which laid on the wharves 
all last season, there is a prospect of actual scar- 
city tuis year. Schuylkill Coal a month since 
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was a drug at five dollars—now it takes some 
time and patience to get an order for a few tons 
executed, This is very easily accounted for. 
Every year adds to the demand for the ordi- 
nary purposes of parlor and store fuel—but this 
winter the demand has but just commenced for 
ceoking, and that source of consumption alone 
will require more than has heretofore been 
called for, and will go on in a tremendously in- 
creasing ratio, the exact limits of which no one 
can calculate. ‘The demand ina the little towns 
and villages of Connecticut alone this year, is 
equal to the whole consumption of Philadelphia 
four years since; and we are glad of it, for how- 
ever sincerely we were opposed to the wild 
speculitions in coal land, we have always rejoic- 
ed in the prospects of Pennsylvania with her in- 
exhaustible mineral resources. 


Jog-TrRot Apvice.—In the present age of loco- 
motion and travel we should expect to find a 
greater degree of attention paid to the comfort 
of those who leave their own firesides than yet 
marks the great thoronghfares of our country. 
For instance—most people when at home have 
one comfortable chair to lounge in, if their 
whole stock is not of that description; did ever 
anybody find a comfortable place to sit down in 
any steamboat frou Providence to Norfolk? 
Jn the Carroll there are one or fio lounges, and 
happy is the wight who can schem plan to 
rest his weary bones thereon—he guards it like 
a faithful house-dog, and bolts his dinner or 
breakfast to get back. Will it be believed twenty 
years hence that respectable people, including 
the aged and infirm, are crowded together for 
days, and offered only wicker stools without 
backs or cushions? It is now almost incredible; 
and we are very certain will not be borne much 
longer. We know a gentleman who is obliged 
to go occasionally up and down the Delaware, 
who as regularly takes a comfortable chair with 
him as his trunk!—we had hoped the proprie- 
tors would have taken the hint before now, but 
as they seem likely ‘to wait for more public no- 
tice we feel compelled to take the side of the 
worthy but uncomplaining public. 

We well remember the visage of a blackainoor, 
who we hope is now either in Africa suffering 
with cholera morbus, or in limbo for his impu- 
dence, who, when travellers arrived at New 
Gastle in the night, sleepy and weary, was 
always on the alert with Argus eyes to prevent 
us all from placing the body in a resting posi- 
tion, The company was shown into a small 
cabin in the middle of the night wherein Was 
contained a line of the aforesaid wicker stools 
and a long hard bench on each side. Ever and 
anon as fatigue overcame the drowsy faculties 
faculties of one of the poor passengers, and he 
raised his feet va a level with his head, if per- 
chance room could be found for the aforesaid 
operation, the never sleeping eye of the blacka- 
moor caught the culprit in the fact; quick as 
lightning his paws were upon your legs, and 


thunduing an anathena he denouneed anything 
like an attempt to lie down! Does this seem an 
overwrought picture? It is true to the letter, 
and thousands of our readers from Maine to 
Texas will substantiate our statement. 

When an opposition was set up, the long 
benches were covered and seven pillows were 
strewn about for the accommodatinn of seventy 
passengers—by an accurate calculation made 
one night when we were unable to get our share 
of the accommodations! we ascertained that 
there was just pillow enough for every passen- 
ger to lie down three minutes and three cighths 
of a second. What has become of this conve- 
nient night line we know net, as it nearly put 
an end to us and soured our tempers; it was 
abandoned by passengers long since. People 
now go in the day time, and can afford to sit 
up provided they have a strong back bone, or 
wear artificial chair backs next their skin! 

What an admirable invention it would be for 
modern travelling if trunks could be made in 
the shape of chairs! the uprights of the back 
being both hellow and large would hold an um. 
brella, six pair of stockings, and a dozen of wine 


' —while the seat could be made soft with shirts 


and other indispensable articles. We hereby 
offer a premium of one hundred copies of this 
paper for the best constructed trunk in the shape 
of a chair, capable of being used in the steam- 
boats of the Raritan, Delaware and Chesapeake 
—to be delivered at this office before General 
Jackson retires from the cares of public life. 
The larger the said trunk chair the better for the 
captains, as they will not then have so much 
room on deck for dight freight, and consequently 
will be saved the trouble of taking it on board— 
but the chair must fold up so as to go into the 
boots of Colonel Reeside—not the boots in 
which he carries his own stockings! but the 
boots of his comfortable coaches, where six 
large men are made happy by the Gonovery that 
nine more are excluded, 

One word more, and we are done with retail- 
ing that cheapest article in the market—advice. 
All captains and their crews, all bar-keepers and 
those with whom the public come in contact, 
should endeavor to cultivate that urbanity which 
is so rare, but which if universal with the above 
named officers would add ten fold to the pleasure 
of travelling and increase the locomotive pro- 
pensities of the Americans in an “ inverse ratio 
to the population.” 


Boyrs.—A foot-race is to be run next 
Christmas day, at Natchitoches, for one hun- 
dred dollars, between two persons, one aged 


.68 and the other 72 years. 
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